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COMMON GROUND 


VOLUME X NUMBER 1 JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1956 


MAIN CONTENTS 
Presidential Messages 
The Continental Background to the Readmission of the 


Jews to England - . Edgar R. Samuel 
Religious Toleration in Seventeenth Contary - - E, L, Allen 
The Annual General Meeting . 
Philosophy of Hope’ - - - - - Ignaz Maybaum 


Signed articles express the view of the contributors which are 
not necessarily those of the Council of Christians and Jews. 


The year 1956 marks the tercentenary of the re-establishment of a 
Jewish community in England. This issue of “Common Ground ” is 
a special number to commemorate the tercentenary year, and we are 
happy to be able to print messages from the Presidents of the 
Council of Christians and Jews, and from the Rt, Hon. Viscount 
Samuel, the President of the Jewish Tercentenary Council, to mark 
the occasion. 


His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 


HIS issue of Common Ground celebrates the tercentenary of -the 

readmission of the Jews to this country from which they had been 
driven by Edward I. 1 most happily associate myself with the good 
wishes and congratulations which will go out to our Jewish brethren : 
with whom we thank God for an act, 
good in itself, which has proved 
fruitful of so much good for this 
country in many diverse fields. It 
might well have proved otherwise. 
There are today in not a few coun- 
tries examples of the terrible and 
threatening tensions which arise 
when citizens of one country are 
separated from one ar»ther by race, 
colour, culture and religious allegi- 
ance. 

It is well to remember why it was 
that uncer God’s Providence the 
return of .he Jews has brought bene- 
fit to the whole community. I would 
mention two reasons. 
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The first arises from the fact that by the middle of the seventeenth 
century the pattern of the economic and cultural life of this country was 
firmly established. This provided the opportunity, by the exercise of 
patience on both sides (though only too often it was sadly lacking), for 
the new arrivals to learn from, as well as to contribute in due proportion 
to that pattern of living which is the proper function of all human 
relations. 


In the second place, their return took place at a time when the 
‘meaning of toleration was almost ready to emerge. Cromwell’s own 
motives were mixed enough. According to John Buchan’s Life (p. 489) 
Cromwell’s main motive was commercial, that the Jews might transfer 
their counting houses from Amsterdam to London, but “lest the city 
should be scared, he would let the main motive be obscured by high 
speech about religious freedom and the fulfilment of the prophecies.” 
He gave as another reason that the Jews could only be converted to the 
Gospel if they could dwell where the Gospel was preached. At that time 
the Church of England was outlawed and persecuted just as after the 
Restoration non-conformists were outlawed and persecuted. But out of 
the bitter conflicts toleration was born, and the existence of Jews helped 
its birth by presenting yet another challenge to toleration. 


For toleration is not an easy acquiescing virtue : where it exists it is 
a hard won triumph of the Holy Spirit of God by which the very things 
which divide men from one another, culture, economic power, race and 
creed, are held in a creative tension of divine compassion out of which 
comes not hatred but mutual respect, not persecution but godly trust in 
one another, not fear of conquest but co-operation in the enrichment of 
life by the humble use of all that each has to contribute. 


The battle is being fought out now in many parts of the world. The 
true nature of the struggle is concealed by much natural alarm and pride 
and self-seeking and by the desire for a security not based on God. As 
always, faith must go forward in sole reliance upon the healing spirit of 
God and his creative power. But it is hard and always will be. 


In this country the association of Jew and English has brought great 
and evident benefit to both, and friendship is deeply established. But 
the record has grievous causes for shame upon it : and danger still lurks, 
ready at the first opportunity to revive the hateful and evil spirit of 
antisemitism. This Council exists partly for that reason, and partly to 
bear witness to the fact that the problem of co-operation between races 
and creeds is world wide, insistent, critical in all its forms and can only 
be solved or even relieved by that motive power in which Jew and Chris- 
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tian believe with equal conviction and devotion—the power which comes 
from the fear of God and obedience to His Laws. In the strength of that 
common faith and of our partnership in it we Christians rejoice with our 
Jewish brethren in their celebrations of this tercentenary and pray for 
God’s increasing blessing upon our joint citizenship, earthly and heavenly. 


The Rt. Reverend the Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland 


AM glad to be associated with the rejoicings among our Jewish 
brethren that they have reached the three-hundredth anniversary of 
their return to liberty in this country. 

The idea of tolerance gradually forced itself upon British opinion 
from the days of Cromwell, and it : 
was in. this connection that freedom 
was tacitly granted to Jews once 
again to make their homes in these 
islands, a liberty which they have 
enjoyed ever since, responding by 
taking a prominent part in cultural, 
commercial, social and _ political 
affairs, and making their influence 
felt in international relations. The 
view of Truth which prevailed in an 
earlier period had made it seem pre- 
posterous and indeed sinful to the 
most worthy of men to suppose that 
any country could hope to prosper 
so long as differences of outlook on 
matters of principle were permitted. In some parts of the world this con-. 
ception appears to have revived ; but our experience has been that we 
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can differ strongly without hating or despising, and that to a marvellous 
degree we can benefit one another and ourselves by simply living as 
neighbours, and by laying the emphasis upon what we hold in common. 
Those of different races and classes and points of view ought in the 
interest of widespread well-being to aim at mutual understanding, and 
this can only be attained where there is an attitude of sympathy and 
respect and brotherly forbearance. 
Long may we all enjoy our present liberties. 


The Rt. Rev. the Moderator of the Free Church 
Federal Council 
N behalf of the 23,000 Free Churches in England and Wales, I send 
greetings to our friends and neighbours the Jews as they celebrate 
three centuries of Anglo-Jewry. We of the Freé Churches have a deep 
understanding sympathy with minorities who have struggled to remove 
restrictions and limitations which 
have been unjustly placed upon 
them. 

Three centuries ago, Nonconform- 
ity was engaged in a similar struggle 
for freedom. Two thousand of our 
ministers were expelled from the 
pulpits of this land and in Charles 
the Second’s reign eight thousand 
Nonconformists died in prison. But 
as the centuries have passed we have 
arrived in happier days in which our 
Free Churches enjoy complete free- 
dom of worship and the respect of 
the whole nation. 

We who have suffered and sacri- 
ficed for our faith and for our prin- 
ciples so long, salute our friends and 

neighbours the Jews, who have found, even as we have, that the air 
of this land is the air of freedom. We have found, too, that the national 
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characteristics are tolerance, fairplay, and justice for all men, with a 
special affection for minorities. 

We honour our Jewish friends for the enrichment they have brought 
to our land in Art, the Law, Politics, Science, Music, Literature, the 
Business World and many another field of human endeavour. As we 
have found in other cases, the policy of throwing open our door to per- 
secuted and oppressed minorities has brought genuine enrichment to the 
land and people who have adopted them. 

We honour our Jewish friends as good neighbours. In the part of 
London where my home is situated, I am surrounded by Jews, and no 
man could desire to have kinder or more friendly neighbours. Their 
devotion to their faith and their family have done us all good. May the 
blessing of our One God and Father rest upon them. 


The Very Rev. the Chief Rabbi 


T is appropriate that the Council of Christians and Jews should 

devote a special issue of its journal, Common Ground, to the celebra- 
tion of the Tercentenary of the re- 
settlement of Jews within these hos- 
pitable shores. 

The external history of the Anglo- 
Jewish community can be interpreted 
in the setting of the struggle of the 
religious conscience of England to 
purge itself of religious prejudice 
against Jews. The struggle has been 
intense at times and is not yet over. 
Conscience, however, has had its 
renowned victories: its most spec- 
tacular success evidenced in the 
pages of Common Ground and the 
record of the Council. 
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The Rt. Hon. Viscount Samuel 


S President of the Council for the Tercentenary of the Resettlement 

of the Jews in the British Isles I am grateful for the opportunity to 

contribute a message to the special number of Common Ground, for it 

allows me to express our thanks to the Council of Christians and Jews 

for so kindly associating themselves 
with this celebration. 

During those three hundred years, 
the Jews who have been so fortunate 
as to be able to make their homes in 
this land of civil and religious lib- 
erty, have been happy to identify 
themselves with its institutions and 
to fulfil gladly all the duties of citi- 
zens, for they feel themselves in full 
sympathy with the principles on 
which those institutions rest. This is 
so particularly with those basic ideas 
of religion and ethics which are fun- 
damental to all the rest. 

If the English-speaking peoples 
have given, as they have done 
through those centuries, and especially in these confused and dangerous 
times, a moral leadership to the world, it is because their standards are 
based at bottom on the teachings of the Bible. And if the Anglo-Jewish 
community has been able to contribute in some degree, as we hope it has, 
to the welfare of Britain, it is ultimately because we too have drawn our 
inspiration and our stimulus from the same source. 

The spirit embodied in the Council of Christians and Jews reflects 
this identity of ideas, and we are happy that the ‘Tercentenary should 
prove to be a fitting occasion for its expression. 
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The Continental Background to the Re-admission 
of Jews to England Epcar R. SAMUEL 


The last issue of ‘Common Ground” contained an article on the 

Jewish Community before the Expulsion in 1290. In this number 

Mr. E. R. Samuel writes on the background of Jewish history in 

Europe between the Expulsion and the return of Jews to England in 

1656, and Dr. E. L.. Allan discusses the development of religious and 

political thought in England which made the return possible. In 

other articles, and in forthcoming issues of ‘Common Ground,” we 

shall deal with other aspects of Jewish life and worship, and with the 

general background of English and European history, of which 

Jewish history is part. 

N 1492 King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of Spain conquered 
Granada and drove the last Moslems from Spanish soil. They cele- 
brated the event by decreeing that on pain of death the Jews of Spain 
must accept Christianity or leave the country. This act, though well 
supported by other precedents in Christendom, was a very bitter event 
in Jewish history. During the Middle Ages the attitude of the Church 
had gradually hardened against intercourse between the Jewish minori- 
ties and their Christian neighbours. Whereas in the days of Charlemagne 
the Jews were freely permitted to mix, trade and even to discuss religion 
with Christians, the Middle Ages mark a deterioration in the relation- 
ships between the Synagogue and the Church. The Ecclesiastical Auth- 
orities had gradually come to the opinion that the Jews were a seductive 
and seditious influence to be segregated and separated from the Christian 
populace. The “Jewry,” the Jews’ Badge and ultimately Expulsion were 
successively inflicted on Jews in various countries. In 1290 King Edward 
I expelled the Jews of England; in 1394 the Jews were driven from 
France, and in many other territories the same policy was decreed. The 
Spanish edict was the most hurtful of all. It was imposed in the one 
country where the Jews were best integrated into the national life, and 
where their relative social freedom had enabled them to develop a rich 
culture of their own and to contribute materially towards the govern- 


ment and culture of the nation. 
The Inquisition 

The departure of the Jews from Spain greatly damaged that king- 
dom, while benefiting the states of Portugal, Italy, Morocco and Turkey. 
It was not merely that the Jews took capital with them. Spain was left 
without a Middle Class, and the royal administration was deprived of its 
most capable officers. “Call you this king ‘ Wise’ ,” said the Sultan of 
Turkey, “ who impoverishes his kingdom to enrich mine?” The King of 
Portugal said nothing, but gained even more. When in 1497 his successor, 
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Manoel I, felt in need of a Spanish alliance, Ferdinand of Aragon in- 
sisted that the eradication of the Portuguese Jews must be the price of 
friendship ; for it was unpardonable that one Christian king should 
profit by another’s piety. King Manoel agreed, but hesitating to ruin his 
kingdom to please his neighbour, he organised the forcible baptism of 
all his Jewish subjects. The barbarism of this cynical act, coupled with 
the later enforcement of the Inquisition against those Jews who retained 
their faith, is second only in Jewish history to the recent murder of six 
million Jews by the Germans. Many prominent Churchmen condemned 
it at the time. The Papacy was then at its weakest, and remote from the 
scene. The Pope did not intervene. 


Judaism driven underground 


In later years Spanish diplomatic pressure and, after 1580, the 
Spanish government caused the full vigour of the Inquisition to be 
exerted against the so-called ““ New Christians” of Portugal. The Gov- 
ernment, under pressure from the Inquisition, took measures against the 
““ New Christians.”” They were excluded from public office and subjected 
to social sanctions. The effect of this repression was unexpected. 
Judaism was still believed in and practised, but fear.of death at the stake 
drove it underground. Indeed, Father Antonio Vieira, S.J., a great 
enemy of the Inquisition, later declared that Judaism would have flour- 
ished less had its open practice been permitted. The “ New Christians ” 
emigrated to the Colonies or settled in “safe” countries like Venice, 
Tuscany, Ferrara, France, England and the Netherlands. The commer- 
cial tradition and experience of the Jews of Portugal, coupled with their 
exclusion from other walks of life, drove them into international com- 
merce. Their enterprise and exclusiveness led them to play a major role 
in the phenomenal expansion of Portugal’s overseas trade. 


Since the Inquisition confiscated the property of those whom it 
accused, there was a continual flight of capital and talent from Portugal 
throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Colonies of Mar- 
ranos (as the Secret Jews were called) settled in every trading city in 
Europe. Trained from infancy to dissemble their faith, they passed as 
Catholics or Protestants as it suited them. When they could safely do so 
they threw off disguise and reverted to Judaism. Early in the seventeenth 
century the great port of Amsterdam permitted the open practice of 
Judaism, and Amsterdam became the New Jerusalem of the Marranos. 
They brought much trade and trading capital to the city. Other towns, 
out of sympathy with the Jews, out of enmity for Spain, and out of a 
desire for cverseas trade, did likewise. ba 
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In England the movement for the return of the Jews began with 
the Commonwealth. It owed its origin to the intense interest in the 
Bible which characterised the Puritans. A desire to “ see God’s Chosen 
People in the flesh” found frequent expression. Several tracts on the 
subject were published. Menasseh ben Israel, a famous Amsterdam 
rabbi, himself a former Marrano, entered into the literary discussion. 
He was probably deeply conscious of the precarious position of the Jews 
of his time. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE SYNAGOGUE 
OF AMSTERDAM 


(An 18th century engraving) 


The Chmelniecki Rebellion in Poland in 1648 and the Russian war 
which followed it had caused the massacre and impoverishment of the 
prosperous and populous Jewries of those countries and thousands of 
exiles had fled to the smaller communities of the West. It seemed im- 
perative to increase the small number of countries which would allow 
Jews to live in their midst. Furthermore, Menasseh was convinced that 
the Jews must be scattered to the four corners of the earth before the 
Day of Redemption could dawn. A community had been found in South 
America. England alone, a veritable Corner of the Earth (Angleterre), 
remained without professing Jews. The publication of Menasseh ben 
Israel’s books in London aroused considerable interest among the 
English Puritans, and Cromwell, who for reasons of State wished to 
attract Marranos to England, seized an opportune moment to invite 
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Manasseh ben Israel to London. He summoned a conference of repre- 
sentative supporters of the Protectorate to Whitehall Palace. 


The Whitehall Conference found that there was no law against the 
Jews’ return but voiced little support for the idea. Cromwell dissolved 
the Conference. He now felt free to allow the London Marranos to open 
a synagogue. Mennaseh ben Israel returned to Amsterdam bitterly dis- 
appointed by his limited success and died the following year. 


Christian attitude changes 


The commercial success of the Portuguese Marranos, their loyalty 
to their adopted lands, their integrity in business and their Christian 
education all played a part in changing the Medieval attitude towards 
the Jews, of the Churches—Protestant and Catholic alike. The Renais- 
sance enlightenment had brought about a gradual change in the ap- 
proach to knowledge. By the time Cromwell came to power in England 
those in authority here were becoming less fearful of the danger of 
strange opinions and more confident that their own views in matters of 
faith would eventually triumph. The very peacefulness and normality 
of the Jewish community of Amsterdam was proof that Jews could be 
safe and useful citizens. Although no significant number of conversions 
to or from Judaism took place there, there was less and less talk of the 
danger of Jews seducing Christians from their faith and more discussion 
of the desirability of converting them to Christianity. 


A letter written in 1655 by an exiled Yorkshire Cavalier gives us 
some insight into the mentality of the English Government which 
allowed the Marranos in London to open a Synagogue in the following 
year. Sir Marmaduke Langdale, writing to Sir Edward Nicholas, Secre- 
tary of State to the fugitive King Charles II, expressed the view that the 
Jews were “necessary to a kingdom... considerable all the world over 
and great masters of money. If His Majesty could either have them or 
divert them from Cromwell, it were a very good service.” 


The value of the Jews to the State was clearly shown by the fact 
that Charles II did not expel them when he returned to the English 
throne. During his reign they played a considerable part in the negotia- 
tion of his marriage-treaty with Portugal and in establishing English 
ascendancy in the Portuguese trade. Once the Jews were allowed liberty 
in England—and moreover without any more restrictive measures than 
applied to other Non-Conformists—their migration from the Continent 
was subject to the alternating pressures of persecution and commercial 
opportunity. 
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Religious Toleration in Seventeenth Century 
England E. L. ALLEN 


Dr. Allen discusses the re-establishment of the Jewish community in 

England 300 years ago against the background of developing religious 

and political thought of the time. The Rev. Dr. E. L. Allen, M.A., 

Ph.D., D.D., is Head of the Department of Divinity at King’s College, 

Newcastle-on-T yne. 
T is taken for granted today, at least in the democracies, that the 
citizens of a country may be united in loyalty thereto, however 
divided in respect of their religious beliefs. In the Middle Ages and at 
the Reformation such a state of things would have been inconceivable. 
The religious settlement in Germany was effected on the basis of cuius 
regio, eius religio ; the subjects must be of the same creed as the sove- 
reign or go into exile. The greatest of the Elizabethan divines, the 
judicious Hooker, did not doubt that that body which formed, from one 
point of view, the nation, constituted, from another, the church. Scots 
Presbyterians might gird at Laud and his Prayer Book, but the price of 
their support of Parliament against King was the establishment of Pres- 
byterianism as the national church south as well as north of the border. 
The argument was simple in the extreme and appeared convincing 
enough. Religion is the basis of society ; to ensure social order, there- 
fore, there must be agreement in religion. It could not be challenged 
except by those who envisaged a church of such a nature that it would 
be in peril, not only from the persecution of the state, but even from its 
patronage. The Anabaptists at the Reformation repudiated the national 
church in favour of the gathered church, in favour, that is to say, of the 
fellowship of committed believers seeking to be ruled by the presence of 
Christ in the midst. Seventeenth century England was prolific in sects 
more or less of this type. Their principles and their position as a min- 
ority made them pleaders for liberty of conscience, and some of them 
saw that logic required them to go further and ask for liberty for others 
as well. 


Champions of toleration 


It would be incorrect. of course, to present the sects as the sole 
champions of toleration. Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying de- 
serves honourable mention, though its concern is rather with a compre- 
hensive Church of Engiand than with toleration in the widest sense. 
What makes it specially noteworthy for our purpose is that he brings his 
treatise to a close with a parable from “ the Jews’ books.” It is the story 
of how Abraham refused food to a fire-worshipper, and how the voice 
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from heaven rebuked him: “I have suffered him these hundred years, 
although he dishonoured me; and couldst thou not endure him one 
night, when he gave thee no trouble?” William Chillingworth was 
another of these representatives of a larger charity. 


One of the noblest contributions to the development of religious 
liberty was that made by the Cambridge Platonists, who pleaded for 
peace amid the furies of religious strife. Their basic conviction was— 
to quote from John Smith : “ He that will finde Truth, must seek«it with 
a free judgment, and a sanctified mind : he that thus seeks, shall finde ; 
he shall live in Truth, and that shall live in him.” Benjamin Whichcote’s 
aphorism has often been quoted: “The longest Sword, the strongest 
Lungs, the most Voices, are false measures of Truth.” These were men 
who strove to moderate the passions of the time, and as a result were 
liable to come under condemnation from both the warring factions. But, 
though they achieved little in their day, the growth of a spirit of tolera- 
tion owes much to them. 


Liberty of conscience 

The memorandum on Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes sub- 
mitted to Parliament by John Milton opens with the sentence: “ Two 
things there be, which have been ever found working much mischief to 


the church of God, and the advancement of truth ; force on the one side 
restraining, and hire on the other side corrupting, the teachers thereof.” 
He goes on to plead for liberty of conscience, though it was with liberty 
of conscience among Protestants that he was concerned. In the later Of 
True Religion, he expressly opposes the toleration of Catholics. One 
could understand this as a measure of political expediency ; but un- 
fortunately Milton is not content to justify it as such, but goes on to 
argue that Catholicism should be prohibited, in private as well as in 
public, because it is “ idolatrous.” 


Influence of the sects 


I have dealt so far with the contribution of individuals. Even more 
important is that of the sects, the religious groups whose conception of 
the church did not permit of any alliance with the state. Among these 
the Independents have a special place, because opportunity was given io 
them, as it was not to others, to put their principles into practice. John 
Owen has usually been singled out for special mention, but his concep- 
tion of toleration was restricted as compared with that at which John 
Goodwin arrived in the final phase of his development. He saw clearly 
the ground for toleration : that religious truth is such that it can only be 
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received by conviction ; where it is accepted in submission to coercion, 
it ceases to be either religious or true. He wanted “for all men and all 
sects freedom of enquiry and liberty of worship.” 


The record of the Baptists is even better than that of the Indepen- 
dents, for the latter did, in the American colonies, appeal to the civil 
power to enforce religious uniformity. Precisely because he carried to its 
extreme the principle of the gathered church, Roger Williams was able 
to champion unreservedly the other principle of religious liberty. He 
saw the church as a tiny company of faithful souls gathered in out of a 
world sunk in error and sin. They could therefore have nothing to do 
with the exercise of civil power in matters spiritual. Christ would draw 
together his own in his own way and his own time. Let the state remain 
neutral, for any interference on its part would serve error rather than 
truth. There were no limits whatsoever to the toleration for which he 
pleaded. “All men who do not break the civil peace should be pro- 
tected in absolute freedom of belief and worship whether they be Pro- 
testants, Catholics, Jews, Turks, or pagans.” 


Quakers and Independents 


The Quakers were equally committed by their basic tenets to respect 
for the consciences of others and the refusal of any weapon save that of 
persuasion by which to establish truth. Believing as they did in the Inner 
Light, the guide that is within man yet not from man, they urged that 
God is only to be found as each man is left free to follow this guide. To 
be sure, they identified the Inner Light with Christ, yet they did not in 
so doing restrict it to the Christian tradition; they therefore did not 
assume that all would be lost who did not come within that tradition. 
There was a way to God even among the heathen. If the inward monitor 
was to be followed, freedom was the first requisite, and the appeal to 
outward power to enforce agreement was as futile as it was wrong. 


The peculiar importance of the Independents during the period under 
consideration was that, while they were not strong enough in Parliament 
to carry the day, they were too strong in the army to be suppressed. The 
Presbyterians might establish their church, but Pride’s Purge could 
sweep them from power. So Oliver Cromwell, an Independent, took into 
his hands the framing of a new ecclesiastical policy. There is reason to 
believe that he would have gone farther than he actually did, had circum- 
stances permitted and Parliament been more amenable. It was not pos- 
sible to separate réligious considerations from political, and there were 
difficulties on the left, from the Levellers and the Fifth Monarchy men, 
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The conflict of ideas in the 17th century, from which grew toleration. 

This print, from “A Glasse for the Times,” by “T.C., a Friend to 

Truth,” printed in 1648, contrasts the “ Orthodox minister” with the 
““Canting impostor.” 


as well as on the right, from the loyalty of the Church of England to the 
Stuart cause. 


The Instrument of Government under which Cromwell was in- 
stalled as Lord Protector laid it down that “ such as profess faith in God 
by Jesus Christ (though differing in judgment from the doctrine, worship, | 
or discipline publickly held forth) shall not be restrained from, but shall — 
be protected in, the profession of the faith, and exercise of their religion ; 
so as they abuse not this liberty to the civil injury of others, and to the 
actual disturbance of the public peace on their parts; provided this 
liberty be not extended to popery or prelacy, not to such as, under the 
profession of Christ, hold forth and practise licentiousness.” But Crom- 
well was opposed, not only by the Presbyterians but even by a conserva- 
tive section of the Independents, and dissolved Parliament in disgust at 
its obstructive attitude. As he could not have toleration by law, he fell 


back on toleration by administration. 
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He proclaimed his intention to guarantee “ religious liberty for those 
Christians who did not violate the worship of others or threaten public 
peace and order.” The Church of England was officially proscribed, but 
there was little interference outside London with the traditional form of 
service and Cromwell let it be known that such measures of suppression 
as he undertook were dictated by political rather than religious con- 
siderations. His attitude to Catholics was more lenient than his sup- 
porters in Parliament were willing to authorise. There were, no doubt, 
financial reasons for this policy, and the Venetian ambassador drily 
remarked that “the present government deprives the Catholics of their 
goods” but “allows them to hear as many masses as they wish.” 


Return of Jews suggested 


It was this admistrative toleration on the part of Cromwell that 
made possible the return of the Jews to England. For the opinion of the 
time, toleration of Judaism was out of the question, for was not England 
a Christian country? There might be liberty of conscience for all Chris- 
tians, but not for those who, whether Socinians or Jews, were not 
reckoned Christians. Yet at the same time, one result of Puritan in- 
fluence was a revival of interest in the Old Testament, in Hebrew, and 
in the Jewish community. There were sectarians who called for a return 
to the Mosaic legislation, others who revived the hope of Christ’s return, 
and some even who professed conversion to Judaism. It was among the 
Baptists that the suggestion was first made that Jews be permitted to 
settle again in the country, as a means at once to its enrichment and their 
conversion. But support was wanting for such a measure, alike in Parlia- 
ment and in the army. 


What brought matters to a head was the excitement aroused by the 
publication in 1650 of an English version of Spes Israelis, in which 
Rabbi Menasseh ben Israel of Amsterdam, stimulated thereto by a 
traveller’s tale that elements of the lost tribes Reuben and Levi had been 
found in Ecuador, argued that, once the dispersion of the Jews was com- 
plete, their redemption would come. There were Jews everywhere except 
in Britain ; let them be allowed to return thither, and the common ex- 
pectation of Jew and Christian would speedily be fulfilled. A repre- 
sentative of Menasseh arrived in London and sought an interview with 
the Lord Protector, to whom he presented a petition for the readmission 
of the Jews, especially in view of the suffering of the Marranos in Spain 
at the hands of the Inquisition. 


Whatever the difficulties so liberal a measure might create for him. 
Cromwell was sympathetic, because of the strong Old Testament strain 
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in his personal piety and also the commercial advantages he knew would 
follow from the re-entry of the Jews. But ke was unable to secure the 
support he needed, whether from the Council of State or from a confer- 
ence specially convened to debate the matter. He therefore let it be 
known that no steps would be taken against those Marrano merchants in 
London who wished to declare openly their Judaism. A test-case in 
1655 decided that one such merchant’s property, confiscated because he 
was in law a Spanish citizen and England was at war with Spain, should 
be restored to him because he was “ of the Hebrew nation and religion.” 
The recognition of the Jews and the toleration of their religion was thus 
secured—shall we say, in typically English fashion? 


The Council’s Annual Meeting 


HE Annual General Meeting of the Council of Christians and Jews 

was held at Church House, Westminster, on Wednesday, December 
7th, His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury presiding. After the 
formal business of the meeting had been transacted, Presidential 
Addresses were delivered by the Archbishop and the Chief Rabbi. 


The Archbishop began by saying that he believed the existence of 
the Council of Christians and Jews to be a matter of real importance, 
both for what it does and is, and even more because of what it stands 
for. The world’s problems are essentially problems of division: the 
division of territory, economic power, or political power between rival 
claimants. In this connection the word “ self-determination,” now in 
such frequent use, is apt to be misleading in that it omits the idea of 
obedience ; and no human being or group of human beings has any 
right to exist unless it acknowledges obedience to somebody or some- 
thing that can justify its existence. Ultimately there is no right to exist 
except in obedience to God. Every person must determine himself by 
the laws of God and by the needs of other people before he, or the group 
to which he belongs, has the right to consider its own particular need. 
Without those qualifications, self-determination is always a process of 
division and sub-division ; in which each division creates a new kind of 


iron curtain. 
There is, of course, a necessary place for certain kinds of division, 
for example, the Jews have been proud to call themselves the “ Chosen 
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People,” which at once distinguishes them from the “ non-chosen ” 
people ; while the Ecclesia, or the Church, consists of those who are 
called out from among the people who are not. But such separateness 
is. in the mind of God, always a step towards greater co-operation and 
integration into His will. The trouble begins where the separation takes 
place but the co-operation by the power and love of God is lacking. 


The opposite of division is partnership, which is a blessed word. 
It means bringing into co-operation ; and that can be achieved, not by 
force, either physical or spiritual, but only by some kind of impetus 
which is content to do nothing but witness to the truth. Thus the Chris- 
tian believes that Christ came to reveal that the creation of partnership 
is only possible by an impetus which is content to use nothing but the 
forces of God’s charity and God’s truth. 


Long suffering is a great principle both of Judaism and of Christian- 
ity. As part of the mind and will and purpose of God, long suffering 
means always waiting for the right moment at which the quiet witness 
of good can speak and be heard. There is a time to speak and there is 
a time'to be silent. Part of the trouble of the world is that even those 
who suffer injustice and hardship, or the frustration of what they think 
are their rights, have not realised that there is a time to be silent as well 
as a time to speak. It is, of course, very difficult to decide between the 
two, and it is part of the message of this Council, and of all who believe 
in toleration, that, without ignoring differences, we should wait for the 
moment at which they can be met in the right spirit, and so resolved. 


The solution of all those problems created by division is to be found 
in multiplication : in the virtue which sees that the richness and fullness 
of life can only increase by co-operation between persons and groups 
and nations and races. That certainly is the Christian answer to every 


- problem. That is why Jesus Christ said that he came that men might 


have life and have it more abundantly. It was his whole purpose to 
increase the richness of life, and his whole method was co-operation. 


Power of co-operation 

Co-operation i, a more far-reaching word than toleration, although 
it presupposes toleration. But co-operation is so potent in its own virtue 
that it is effective even when used for evil ends. Even under the Nazi 
regime in Germany. the power of co-operation led to an effectiveness and 
a vigour, although directed to completely evil purposes. If co-operation 
can thus be made to operate for evil purposes, how far more richly 
would it operate for good. 
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Indeed the whole purpose of life, the Archbishop declared, is for 
men to work together, with one another and with God. If men co- 
operate only with each other, the intrusion of selfishness, of fear and of 
greed is always liable to wreck their co-operation. This Council exists 
to say not only that there shall be co-operation in order that life be 
enhanced, but that such co-operation must be between men and God ; 
for without God, co-operation turns to evil ends. 


The whole of our modern amenities of life have sprung from the co- 
operation of God and man in the treatment of nature. The immense 
development of the resources of life resulting from the exploitation of 
nature in modern times has arisen, not from man’s cleverness alone, but 
from co-operation between the reason by which God rules nature, and 
the reason by which man understands it. But even in this co-operation, 
humility is one of the first virtues, for whenever man seeks to exploit 
nature for his own ends alone, he exhausts and violates its rhythm, and 
ruins the very purpose that he is trying to pursue. 

When man and God co-operate in the proper use of nature, we get 
the modern world ; but how much richer that world might be if in their 
use of nature men knew how to trust one another, And if man and man 
were to co-operate with one another under the guidance of God, the 
richness of human life that would be possible is beyond our dreams. 
Without human co-operation, however, we get, not richness of life, but 
atom bombs, yet it takes an infinite amount of time and trouble to teach 
even a few people to see that elementary fact. 


Problems must be solved piecemeal 

All the great problems of life can only be tackled by taking them 
bit by bit. There is no way by which these vast problems which run 
through the whole of human history and human life can be solved by 
an ultimatum. That is why Christians celebrate the birth of Christ, 
believing that God came to solve our problems in a very humble way by 
taking so small a part of the problem as could be contained in one 
human being. And it is only in small groups, or ultimately in small 
enterprises between nations, that the conquest of evil by good can ever 
be carried out. 

It is the strength of the Council of Christians and Jews that it sees 
one particular part of the problem, and is determined to wrestle with 
that, knowing that in so doing it is helping to save the world, partly 
because the problem of relations between Christians and Jews is age- 
long, and partly because it raises all the deepest forms of division— 
economic, social and religious. That we thus have all the major causes 
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of division focused in one small Council is something to be thankful for, 
because if we can solve them there, there is nothing else in the whole 
world that can really be separated. 


Here then we have the call to show the power of partnership in and 
by means of difference towards a true co-operation which inevitably by 
the law of God enriches the life of all who are concerned in it. 


This is the task to which we are conimitted. It calls for the whole- 
hearted interest of people who are aware that in tackling this problem 
they can best serve this generation. For grappling with the evils in this 
particular field, which obtrude themselves only too frequently, we are 
setting an example to all men everywhere of how they in their turn can 
tackle their particular divisions by letting God multiply their lives in the 
learning of a true co-operation. 


Chief Rabbi’s address 


The Very Rev. The Chief Rabbi, who then addressed the meeting, 
began by underlining the importance of the Archbishop’s treatment of 
the need for co-operation and went on to speak of the Tercentenary of 
the re-establishment of a Jewish community in this country which is to 
be celebrated in 1956. The fact that the Council was taking a lively 
interest in these celebrations and that the Archbishop had already ex- 


pressed his intention to give a Garden Party at Lambeth in honour of the 
Tercentenary served to emphasise the fact that this was an occasion not 
only of local Jewish interest but also of national importance. 


The Chief Rabbi went on to say that Anglo-Jewish history during 
the past three hundred years affords a distinctive example of the growth 
of the spirit and practice of toleration in England during the period. 
Toleration is not an easily acquired virtue or policy. Its appearance in 
the attitudes and patterns of national and individual behaviour is com- 
paratively modern. As one surveys the last three centuries with particu- 
lar reference to the social, intellectual and political integration of the 
Jews in the life of the nation, the development of the idea of toleration 
becomes manifest. It is more and more purged of suggestions of suffer- 
ance and condescension and is equated with full religious and political 
equality. 

This feature of the relationship of a majority towards a minority 
which was tested and re-tested in successive periods by alien immigration 
is distinctive and characteristic of what we vaguely call the spirit and 
institutions of England. It is worthy of emphasis in these recent years 
when hatred and intolerance have formed elements of a creed that 
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exalted violence and mass murders and the callous denial of human 
rights and human dignity. 

With regard to the present tension in the Middle East, all men of 
goodwill are anxious that peace and security will soon be established 
between the State of Israel and its Arab neighbours. We pray most 
earnestly that the statesmen of Great Britain—faced as they are with 
international unpredictables—will be guided by wisdom and understand- 
ing and a sense of realities to find a just, honourable and acceptable way 
out of the present dangerous predicament. Our statesmen have the 
stimulating examples of great predecessors of vision and courage in their 
endeavours to ensure justice to the Jewish people. May the Lord God of 
the spirits of all flesh strengthen and prosper them in their resolves for 
peace in a disturbed area. 


An occasion for rejoicing 

The Chief Rabbi concluded his remarks by an account of a meeting 
between a Gentile and Jew in Palestine many centuries ago. The Gentile 
said to the Jew, who was a celebrated scholar of the middle of the 
second century of the common era, “ You celebrate Festivals in your 
Calendar and so do we. But our respective holidays never coincide. On 

- the days when we celebrate you go about your ordinary business. When 
you rejoice we go about our ordinary affairs and when we have a Festi- 
val you do not participate in our rejoicings. Is not there a day in the 
year when both Gentile and Jew have occasion to rejoice and celebrate?” 
And the Sage answered : “ Yes, it is on the day when rain falls from 
Heaven which benefits all mankind and refreshes and revives ali 
creation.” 

Both the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Chief Rabbi referred 
to the illness of Cardinal Griffin, and a message was sent assuring the 
Cardinal of the prayers and hopes of all present for his recovery. The 
hope was also expressed that it might still be possible for Cardinal 
Griffin and other former Roman Catholic members of the Council to 
resume their participation in its work. 

The Annual Report of the Council was presented by the General 
Secretary, the Rev. W. W. Simpson, in the absence of Canon Raven, the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, who was in India. The audited 
accounts for the year ended 31st March 1955, were presented by the 
Treasurer, Mr. Edmund de Rothschild. 

A vote of thanks to the Archbishop and to the Chief Rabbi was 
moved by the Rev. Dr. A. Drummond Harcus, representing the Modera- 
tor of the Free Church Federal Council. 
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Philosophy of Hope IGNAZ MayBAUM 


Rabbi Dr. Ignaz Maybaum spoke on the life and work of Franz 

Rosenzweig (1886-1929) in a Third Programme broadcast. This article 

is based on the broadcast, and is reproduced by courtesy of the 
B.B.C. 


N the last year of the first World War, Oswald Spengler dictated to 

a girl typist in his Munich flat what eventually reached the world 
as a book with the title The Decline of the West. At the same time a 
German soldier, a young Jew, by the name of Franz Rosenzweig, serving 
at an anti-aircraft battery in Macedonia, wrote scores of letters home 
which were later expanded into the great work Der Stern der Erldsung. 
The two authors started from the same premises but arrived at different 
conclusions. Spengler led on into the last possible consequence of Ger- 
man idealistic philosophy which had in fact become untenable, through 
both Kierkegaard’s Christian criticism and the attack of Marx’s and 
Feuerbach’s realism. Spengler’s philosophy presented a tragic end as 
the highest fulfilment of life, a philosophy which the existentialists 
elaborated to their philosophy of nihilism. Franz Rosenzweig also 
started from the scene of the dying nineteenth century but he led on 
to hope. He confronted European philosophy with the message of the 
biblical prophets and the post-biblical heirs in talmud and medieval 
Jewish philosophy. 


_ Franz Rosenzweig was born in Cassel, December 25th, 1886, At 
that time the family had lived in this town for 120 years. An ancestor 
on the father’s side had come from Eastern Germany. On the mother’s 
side the family tree leads back to Mainz, the German town in which the 
Jewish cemetery has tomb-stones dating back to Roman times. Franz 
Rosenzweig was the son of parents who were faithful Jews and he had 
cousins who had left the Jewish fold and had become Christians. 


“From Ionia to Jena ” 


The German provincial town of the 19th century, the Kleinstadt, 
with the castle of the ruling prince and the theatre in its midst, is the 
background of the life with which Franz Rosenzweig had to deal. The 
polis, the Greek city-state, seemed to have come back in the Germany 
of the “poets and thinkers.” Franz Rosenzweig coined the phrase 
“from Ionia to Jena ”’—from the first Greek philosophers to the Uni- 
versity town where Hegel lectured. Rosenzweig’s phrase, from Ionia to 
Jena, expresses the fact that Greek philosophy spoke again in Hegel’s 
philosophy of idealism and that in the Germany of poets and thinkers 
we were right back in Hellas. In the German philosophy of idealism 
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it is no longer the prophet who brings the word of God to man ; this 
holy office is passed on to poets and philosophers. Thus art, learning, 
philosophy, all the splendid pillars of culture remain what they are but 
are regarded as religion. 


The German Kleinstadt was not necessarily a small village. Cassel, 
Rosenzweig’s hometown, had 150,000 inhabitants; Frankfurt, where 
Rosenzweig lived after 1918, had nearly half a million. The character- 
istic of the German city in the century after Goethe, however, is its 
closed society. Like an audience in a theatre with their aesthetic atten- 
tion fixed to the stage, the educated German middle class had for their 
social life a polis which never became a cosmopolis. Rosenzweig is, 
like Heinrich Heine and Karl Marx before him, one of the few German 
men of letters who understood the West. On the other hand, Oswald 
Spengler speaks of any metropolis, be it Berlin, London or New York, 
with the contempt of an ancient Greek for barbarians. That the West, 
with its garden suburbs and dormitory towns, had solved the problems 
of the city of our technological age remained unknown to Spengler. 


The German Kleinstadt, this product of the continental river-civilisa- 
tion, so differerit from the civilisation of the Western seafaring nations, 
became the hothouse of a conception of life in which culture was exalted 
to the status of religion. Goethe’s works were quoted as if they were 
Holy Scripture. The German middle class had their Jupiter ; Goethe 
residing in Olympus populated with minor gods, too, all makers of cul- 
ture ; poets, philosophers, composers, but not technicians. Kultur—the 
German word for culture—Spengler emphasised, is superior to civilisa- 
tion. 


Religion without God 


Up to 1913 Franz Rosenzweig was a devout worshipper in the 
temple of culture, a believer in a religion without God. At that time he 
was an undergraduate reading history and philosophy at Leipzig Uni- 
versity where Eugen Rosenstock, a Christian of Jewish descent, was one 
of his teachers. The young lecturer and the brilliant student had lengthy 
discussions about religion. One summer night these two young men, 
both Jews by birth, talked about God, world, and man as only Germans 
can talk, assisted by their mother tongue ‘so aptly suited for philo- 
sophical formulation. They had just dealt with Selma Lagerlof’s novel 
“The Miracles of the Antichrist.” At that point Rosenzweig asked the 
utor : “ What would you do when all answers fail?” Eugen Rosenstock 
replied : “I would go to the next church, kneel and try to pray.” This 
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shook young Rosenzweig. Here was a man, at home in the world of 
learning, a real scholar, the very representative of culture, and yet he 
still had something more, something which, as it seemed, had nothing 
to do with culture ; he had his Christian faith. So, Christianity was after 
all still a living force. Three months later Franz Rosenzweig revealed 
to his parents his intention of becoming baptised. Of course, he would 
- enter the Christian Church, as did the early Christians, as a Jew, not as 
a gentile: He did not mean to by-pass Judaism by becoming a Christian. 
He meant to “go through Judaism” of which at that time he knew 
nothing. 


No place for an apostate 


In a scene which I have not the literary gift of aptly describing. 
Franz Rosenzweig’s mother, pale but quiet, said to the son that there 
would be no place in her house for an apostate. ““We are Jews and 
remain Jews,” she said. This Jewish woman, a tall lady, a patrician 
among the patricians of Cassel, knew “ her” Goethe, she knew Shake- 
speare and she rejoiced in the symphonies of Beethoven. But she could 
not reason about her Judaism which her son intended to leave in order 
to embrace Christianity. As a mother she did not want to lose her son 
and as a woman she employed her female diplomacy ; she asked the son 
to postpone his decision ; he should attend synagogue on the forthcoming 
Day of Atonement with his father and mother. This Franz Rosenzweig 
promised to do. 


The absolute monotheism of Judaism makes the Day of Atonement 
the Yom Kippur, a “last Day of Judgment” recurring every year. Al- 
though the Old Testament contains all the elements concerning the doc- 
trine of atonement, it was not in the time of the prophets but of the 
rabbis that the Day of Atonement became the highest festival in the 
Jewish calendar. In the Hellenistic world when man undertook “to 
make history ” in the way he made a toy, a piece of art or a house, 
when he made plans for the world as if it were the garden around his 
own house, he had to learn that man cannot create except with clean 
hands. And in that Hellenistic age, an age of bloodshed, vices and 
despair, the rabbis made the Day of Atonement what it was and still is. 
Jews worship on the Day of Atonement just as in the days of Philo, when 
even the indifferent of Hellenistic Alexandria flocked to the synagogue. 
They spend “the Sabbath of Sabbaths” “from evening to evening,” 
in prayer, fasting and confessing sins, a “long day” as it is called by 
gentiles, a day of twenty-four hours interrupted only by sleep in the 
night. 
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The fruit of sin is also creation, but, like every human creation, 
springs from what in the Hebrew of the Bible is called shegaga : fancy, 
imagination, mistake. Imagination can deceive, not corrupt. Deceived 
like erring children, they stand in the synagogue, throughout the Day 
of Atonement. One of the prayers repeats in many verses the two 
words : our father, our king. A father always forgives his children, for 
in respect of all people it was done in shegaga, through fancy, imagina- 
tion, mistake. At the end of the day the whole congregation proclaims 
the words : “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is one” and, 
three times, in some congregations, seven times : “ The Lord, he is God.” 


Conflicting ideas of God 


After the Day of Atonement service which he had attended at the 
request of his mother, Rosenzweig decided to remain a Jew. But he 
also decided to study Judaism in the same way as he had studied 
European philosophy and Christian theology. From 1913 to 1914 he 
studied in Berlin and attended the lectures of Hermann Cohen at a 
college for the training of rabbis which also catered for a laity aspiring 
to a knowledge of Judaism. At that time Hermann Cohen was a retired 
professor of philosophy. But in Berlin the old man met with a new diffi- 
culty : the difference between the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
and the God-idea of philosophy. Franz Rosenzweig was a witness to 


the struggles which made Hermann Cohen at the end of his career enter 
a new chapter of philosophy. That was his messianism which borrowed 
its terminology from Kant’s philosophy but was not identical with it. 

Cohen’s Judaism was Messianism, was burning hope. Once—he 
was over seventy at that time—he said to Rosenzweig : “I hope I shall 
still live to see the days of the Messiah.” 


Triumph over adversity 

With Hermann Cohen’s lectures Franz Rosenzweig’s pilgrimage 
through European philosophy, Christian theology and Judaism comes 
to a conclusion. He had arrived at that stage in which he could write 
the Stern der Erldsung. It was published in 1921. A few months later 
he fell victim to a serious disease. As a soldier he was taken ill with 
"flu, which in 1918 ravaged war-stricken Europe. He recovered but, as 
became apparent four years later, not entirely. His spine was affected. 
The doctor revealed to the patient that he had only a few months to 
live. He lived another seven years but entirely paralysed and without 
the ability to speak. A special typewriter was constructed for him and 
with one finger, the only limb of his body which he could move, he 
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indicated to his wife what he wanted to say or to write. Under these con- 
ditions he continued to work. He published his Yehuda Halevi, which 
is an excellent guide to the study of his Stern der Erlésung. Many 
articles, reviews and papers were written which were published later by 
him as a volume of collected essays. Together with Martin Buber he 
translated the Bible as far as Isaiah. The aim of the German transla- 
tion was to demonstrate the full meaning of the never abstract Hebrew 
word. 


The biographer of Franz Rosenzweig reporting about these seven 
years of work in the midst of suffering, may be tempted to speak of 
Rosenzweig as a saint or as a mystic. This would be wrong. Rosen- 
zweig is not a mystic. He is a philosopher. He understands the saint 
as the Christian counterpart of the tragic hero and aims at a religious 
humanism which includes the conception of the good life as the prophets 
in their messianism expounded it. Man, not necessarily a saint or a 
hero, but truly God-fearing, has hope. Rosenzweig’s exposition of 
Jewish Christian co-existence is of cogent importance to all who look 
for guidance in the present crisis of Western Civilisation. 


Posthumous recognition 


It appears that Franz Rosenzweig’s work is receiving growing atten- 
tion. There are promising signs all over the West. A few weeks ago the 
second edition of the Stern der Erlésung was published in Germany by 
the noble and courageous publisher Lambert Schneider. In America, 
Dr. Nahum Glatzer’s “ Franz Rosenzweig—His Life and Thought” was 
published in 1953 by the Jewish Publication Society of America ; it 
gives in its 400 pages a very good biography and a selection of letters 
and extracts of writings in a good English translation. I had the happy 
privilege to be the first in England to publish an article about Rosen- 
zweig. It appeared during the war in the Festschrift for the late Chief 
Rabbi, Dr. Hertz. The communal rabbi of Manchester, Dr. Altmann, 
together with Miss Dorothy Emmet, worked on the correspondence be- 
tween Eugen Rosenstock and Franz Rosenzweig and published their 
findings in the Journal of Religion, Chicago, 1944 and 1945. This 
correspondence in which Eugen Rosenstock as a Christian and Franz 
Rosenzweig as a Jew discuss their religious convictions belongs to the 
profoundest religious documents of our time. 


Franz Rosenzweig once said that “he would only posthumously 
wholly speak out.” It seems that that time has now come. 
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Commentary 


@ The Second Step 

It was a gracious and characteristic gesture of Her Majesty that in 
her Christmas broadcast she should have chosen to describe the first 
step in the “‘ chain reaction’ of the powers of light ” that is to “ illumi- 
nate the new age ahead of us,” in some words used by her grandfather 
King George V in one of his Christmas broadcasts. That each of us 
should be not only ready but proud (for there is surely a proper place 
for the pride of true humility) “to give to his country the service of his 
work, his mind and his heart ” is the obvious starting point of all creative 
human endeavour. 

But “the second step” is no less important and we may well be 
deeply grateful for Her Majesty’s so pertinent reminder of “ the need to 
understand with sympathy the point of view of others within our own 
countries and in the Commonwealth as well as those outside it.” 


The Queen was speaking on the broadest possible platform to the 
largest possible audience. But had she been speaking, as its Patron, on 
the platform of the Council of Christians and Jews she could not more 
appropriately have summarised the purposes for which the Council 
exists nor challenged us more forcefully at the beginning of the New 
Year to the pursuit of our basic task of seeking to promote mutual under- 


standing and goodwill among people of differing religious, racial and 
national groups. 


@ “...where credit is due” 

It was particularly appropriate that, in its issue of December 24th, 
the Tablet should have reproduced in full the text of a recent letter from 
Mgr. Antonio Vergani, the representative in Israel of the Latin Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, to Mr. Shapiro, the Israeli Minister of Religious Affairs. 
For the letter was written “to discharge the very pleasant duty” of 
thanking the Ministry for its constant assistance in the settlement of all 
outstanding claims of the Latin (Roman Catholic) Church in Israel for 
compensation in respect of war damage and restitution of property. 


“I wish,” wrote Mgr. Vergani, “to express our thanks for the good- 
will, co-operative spirit and efficiency displayed by the Insurance and .. 
Claim Department of the Ministry of Defence. I must also refer with 
especial appreciation and gratitude to Dr. P. Colbi, Director of your 
Department for Christian Communities, whose personal efforts and 
zealous labours for the attainment of a satisfactory solution of these 
difficult problems has been beyond all praise.” 
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Such expressions of gratitude and goodwill, reflecting as they do, 
effective co-operation in the carrying out of what must almost certainly 
have been difficult as well as lengthy negotiations, shed a particularly 
gratifying light on an aspect of Israeli life and policy about which all too 
little is known in this coun -ry. 


@ The Road to Bethlehem 


The road to Bethlehem—the old road, that is, which has seen the 
coming and going of countless pilgrims to the traditional shrine of the 
Holy Nativity—is crossed today by one of the unhappiest frontiers in 
the world, the frontier between Jordan and Israel. Once again, however, 
on Christmas Eve the barriers were removed, a truce declared, and the 
road opened up to those who desired to make their pilgrimage to Beth- 
lehem. 

Where else in the world, and on what other occasion, one is tempted 
to ask, would soldiers of opposing armies rise at dawn, as did the Israeli 
army engineers and Jordanian sappers to clear away landmines, barbed- 
wire defences and anti-tank blocks, purely and simply in the interests of 
a religious festival? 

For the Israelis the significance of this most recent Christmas Eve 
was heightened by the fact that Christmas Day coincided with the Jewish 
Feast of Tebet which in the Israeli calendar is observed as a day of 
commemoration of those Jews who suffered martyrdom under the Nazi 
regime. 

Today the road is closed again. The landmines, barbed-wire de- 
fences and tank traps are all replaced. The tension remains, yet things 
can never be quite the same, and we for our part are content to believe 
that this yearly “Truce of God” must serve to underline the abiding 
truth that the way of peace lies, not through conflict and opposition, but 
only through co-operation in a spirit of mutual respect, confidence and 
goodwill. 


About Ourselves 


@ The Hampstead branch of the 
Council held a well attended meeting 
on December 8th, when Miss Janet 
Lacey, Secretary of the Department of 
Inter-Church Aid and Refugee Service 
of the British Council of Churches, 
spoke on “ The Churches and Human 
Need.” The Mayor of Hampstead, 


Miss Doris Bailey, presided over the 
meeting. 


@ The Council once again arranged 
a meeting during the Conference of 
Educational Associations held in Lon- 
don during the Christmas holidays. 
Professor J. H. Nicholson, the Vice 
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Chancellor of Hull University, ad- 
dressed the meeting on “ Religion, the 
Group and the Individual : a Study in 
Social Relationships.” As in previous 
years, Professor Lauwefys of London 
University presided over the meeting. 
We hope to print a report of Dr. 
Nicholson’s address in the next issue 
of Common Ground. 


@ On the day of the Council’s An- 
nual General Meeting a representative 
gathering of Council members, to- 
gether with some of the major sup- 
porters of the Council, were invited to 
meet the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
a luncheon party at the House of 
Commons. This function, of which 
the Rt. Hon. Walter Elliot, the Rt. 
Hon. Clement Davies, and Mr. Bar- 
nett Janner were joint hosts, was a 
pleasant occasion and provided the 
Archbishop with an informal oppor- 
tunity of re-emphasising his conviction 
of the importance of the Council’s 
work, We were particularly glad that 
among those present were the first two 
Robert Waley Cohen Memorial Lec- 
turers, Sir Richard Livingstone and 
Professor Arthur Goodhart. 


@ As mentioned under the report of 
our Annual General Meeting else- 
where in this issue of Common 
Ground, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Mrs, Fisher are to give a 
garden party at Lambeth Palace to 
mark the Tercentenary of the re- 
establishment of the Jewish com- 
munity in England, The party, which 
will be under the auspices of the 
Council of Christians and Jews, will be 
held on June 12th. We anticipate a 
widely representative gathering at 
what we believe will be a memorable 
as well as a pleasant social occasion. 


@ The General Secretary has recently 
spent week-ends in two important 
centres of local Council activity: 
Liverpool and Hull. On both occasions 
he was invited to conduct services on 
the Sunday and also in the course of 
the week-end to address other meet- 
ings. 

Thus, for example, in Liverpool he 
spoke to a meeting of the Student 
Christian Movement held at the Angli- 
can Chaplaincy in the University, to a 
meeting of the Liverpool Jewish 


Graduates Association, and to a meet- 
ing jointly arranged by the Merseyside 
Jewish Youth Council and the Youth 
Club of the Childwall Parish Church. 


In Hull, besides preaching at the 
Parish Church of Hull (Holy Trinity) 
and the Newland Methodist Church, 
Mr. Simpson spoke to a meeting of 
students arranged by the Student 
Christian Movement, and also ad- 
dressed the Annual General Meeting 
of the Hull and district Council of 
Christians and Jews. 


This meeting, presided over by the 
Sheriff of Hull; -was -encouragingly 
representative in character and en- 
thusiastic in spirit. It seems clear that 
with the present team of honorary 
officers, and the obvious goodwill of 
its supporters, the work of the Coun- 
cil in Hull is likely to play an increas- 
ingly significant part in the life of a 
city which cannot afford to be indif- 
ferent to problems of racial and reli- 
gious differences. 


@ There comes a time in the life of 
all institutions, and particularly of 
voluntary agencies, when it becomes 
not only desirable but essential to take 
stock of both existing resources and 
even of the very raison d’étre of the 
organisation itself. Recently the 
officers of the Cardiff Council had 
reached such a point and accordingly 
a general meeting of members and 
supporters of the Council in that area 
took place early in December. We are 
greatly encouraged by reports of a un- 
animous endorsement of the import- 
ance of the work and of the deter- 
mination of those present to see that 
it should be not merely carried on but 
expanded. 


@ In pursuance of the Council’s gen- 
eral policy of making contact with 
teachers in training and with theo- 
logical students, the General Secretary 
and the Education Officer have con- 
tinued to visit Training Colleges and 
Theological Colleges. Among the 
Theological Colleges recently visited 
are Handsworth, Birmingham ; Wesley 
House, Cambridge; St. ‘Michael’s, 
Llandaff ; Cuddesdon and St. Step- 
hen’s House, Oxford, and Oak Hill, 
Southgate. 
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Zeitschrift fur die alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft 
Volume 67, Nos, 1/2 


(Verlag von Alfred Tépelmann, 
Berlin W. 35, Genthiner Str. 13) 


The most recent issue of this old 
and well-known Old Testament Jour- 
nal will be of particular interest to 
readers in this country. It contains 
‘contributions from two _ English 
scholars, L. E. Elliott-Binns and P. 
Winter. The former investigates some 
problems concerning the text, import, 
background and origin of the “ Holi- 
ness Code” (Leviticus, chs, 17-26). 
According to Elliott-Binns the present 
construction of these chapters has its 
foundation in a document consisting 
of a number of units containing a col- 
lection of ordinances, all of which 
originated before the concentration of 
worship in Jerusalem under King 
Josiah. This, he argues, would make 
the Holiness Code older than Deuter- 
onomy. The article by P. Winter is on 
the “Song of Moses” in Deuteron- 
omy Xxxii. By comparing variant 
readings in the Hebrew Text, the 
Syriac Text and the Samaritan Text 
with the Greek Text, the author tries 
to determine the arche-type of the 
song. He concludes that this com- 
position actually combines two dif- 
ferent songs: one from the days be- 
fore the establishment of the mon- 
archy in Israel, and another from the 
last years of the Kingdom of Judah. 

Amongst the other contents of this 
issue of ZAW is an article by K. 
Elliger of Tiibingen University, on 
Leviticus xviii (cf. Elliott-Binns above), 
a critical study on the “ Servant of the 
Lord” Songs in Isaiah by R. Press, a 
summary of Ezekiel’s Visions by E. 
Baumann, and a brief yet interesting 
note by L. Koehler of Zurich Uni- 
versity on the almah in Isaiah vii. 

The articles in Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft are 
written and published in German, 
English and French, according to the 
contributor’s choice. There still exists 
in England no periodical that would 
specialise in the scientific study of the 
Old Testament in the same thorough 
and scholarly manner as this Review, 
now in its 67th year of publication. 


Book Notes 


The Home-Menders 


By Basil Henriques 
(George Harrap & Co. Ltd., 10s. 6d.) 


“| frankly do not know how to deal 
with the families which have delin- 
quents among their members, and 
whose children are being brought up 
with an anti-social, irreligious, and 
non-moral outlook.” This sentence 
occurs towards the end of the book 
and it is just as well that Sir Basil did 
not start with it—otherwise the book 
might never have been written. For 
its value lies in just this very apprecia- 
tion of the fact that most delinquent 
children are unhappy children because 
they come from homes where moral 
and social standards have broken 
down. And in spite of his modest dis- 
claimer, the author, whose vast ex- 
perience in this field entitles him to be 
listened to with respect, has shown 
how this apparently insoluble problem 
should, at any rate, be tackled. 

The weakness of the book lies in its 
failure to produce any unity of theme 
or treatment. It falls between at least 
two stools. It is partly a kind of blue- 
print containing a number of practi- 
cal suggestions as to how the machin- 
ery for dealing with delinquency and 
the broken home may be improved. 
Of special value in this connection is 
Sir Basil’s proposal for the creation of 
an “office of child welfare’ whose 
function it would be to deal with the 
family of the problem child as a single 
unit. But the whole of this might have 
been more suitably treated in a sep- 
arate pamphlet, technical in character 
and addressed to the expert. The other 
and more fascinating part of the book 
(from the point of view of the average 
reader) consists of a series of musings, 
anecdotes and random jottings which 
more properly belong to the field of 
autobiography. 

If there is a central interest in this 
book it is to be found, as in the case 
of Sir Basil’s other books, in the re- 
velation of his own distinctive person- 
ality. The keynote of this is a simple, 
unquestioning faith—faith in God, in 
this country and what, for want of a 
better expression, may be called the 
virtues of the old school tie. It is this 
that has enabled him to face the 
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shattered world revealed in the Ju- 
venile Court with unshakeable courage 
and hope. It is due to this, too, that 
he has succeeded in retaining the sense 
of vocation, the love of his work, and 
the humanity which he regards as the 
essential qualities of the voluntary 
social worker. 


The Problem of South Africa 
By Herbert Tingsten 


(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


This is one of the most objective 
books about South Africa that we 
have read. Professor Tingsten, a 
Swedish journalist, is sufficiently re- 
mote from the conflict of politics in 
Africa to be able to penetrate below 
the surface of political slogans and 
programmes to the hard core of the 
underlying problem. His analysis of 
the situation is based on an extended 
visit to South Africa in the winter of 
1953-54, but his book is more than the 
report of a journey or a special en- 
quiry. It is rather a review of the 


South African scene as it exists today, 
but viewed against the background of 
its historical development, The result 
is an outspoken indictment of the 
policy of white domination, tempere 4, 
however, with an understanding of the 
mental processes on which the white 
attitude is based. 

Professor Tingsten’s conclusion is 
that the white regime, as it exists at 
present, cannot endure. Sooner or 
later the coloured peoples will throw 
off the oppression that at present holds 
them in subjection. Meanwhile the 
oppression is intensified, in the hope, 
not perhaps consciously realised, of 
postponing the ultimate catastrophe. 
But ultimately the very weight of num- 
bers will prevail—the whites are an 
ever dwindling proportion of the total 
population. But if catastrophe is to be 
avoided, some fundamental change of 
attitude on the part of the white popu- 
lation is needed : “ it is the battle for 
the souls of the whites which is deci- 
sive.” Unfortunately there appear to 
be so few in South Africa who are 
fighting that battle. 
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ONE GOD—The Ways He is 
Worshipped and Served 


A_ series of four filmstrips 
depicting the Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, Free Church and 
Jewish Ways, prepared with 
the approval of the National 
Society of the Church of 
England, the Roman Catholic 
Church authorities, the Free 
Church Federal Council, and 
the Very Reverend the Chief 
Rabbi. 

Price for complete set including 
full lecture notes : 24s, 0d. 
(Postage and packing 6d.) 

THE COUNCIL OF 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
162a Strand, London, W.C.2 


** Common Ground "’ is published by Newman Wolsey Ltd., of 4 Holborn Place, W.C.1, on behalf 
of the Council of Christians and Jews, and & — by the Holborn Press of Holborn Place, 
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